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The Task of 
the RPA 


by HECTOR HAWTON 


Chairman, Mr Joseph Reeves, MP, gave a clear 

and challenging statement of the policy of the 
RPA. Since then, two articles have appeared in 
The Freethinker by Mr H. Cutner, bearing the title 

‘Where Stands the RPA?’ No mention is made 
~ of Mr Reeves’s article and most of the criticism is 
directed against me. I do not object to friendly and 
constructive criticism, but | hope that no one will 
conclude, after reading Mr Cutner’s articles. that | 
am solely responsible for the changes which have 
been made. They were recommended by the 
Directors at the last Annual General Meeting of the 
RPA and endorsed. 

My only reason for writing now is to clear up 
any possible misunderstanding about the editorial 
policy of Literary Guide. \ expect some people to 
disagree with it but | would like them to grasp 
what it is we are trying to do. 

The main criticism levelled by Mr Cutner is that 
the Guide in its present form is unlikely to make 
‘converts’. Both he and some of our members, to 
judge from my correspondence, would make our 
chief aim the detaching of Christians from the 
Church. These critics are rightly alarmed by the 
return to Fundamentalism, which is reflected in the 
latest trends in theology and in religious broadcasts. 
We are told that this aim could be achieved by 
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becoming * aggressive ’ and adopting the theory that 
Jesus is a mythical personage. 

I do not know of any evidence to support such 
optimism. I feel quite sure that if we were officially 
identified with the mythicist theory, we should lose 
the support of many good rationalists who do not 
accept this view, and I hardly think that either the 
Churches or the BBC would be filled with des- 
pondency and alarm. 

A journal run on those lines would not meet the 
needs of the growing public which dismisses re- 
ligious orthodoxy as irrelevant and is simply not 
interested in the old controversies. In some quarters 
there may be a revival of religion, but there is also 
a large-scale drift away from religion, especially 
among those who have had a technica! and scientific 
education. It is here, where the door is already 
open, that we shall receive the most sympathetic 
hearing. Nothing like such an extent of fertile 
gre .ad existed when the RPA was formed. 

The problem today is to show that a rational 
attitude is the first essential if we are to lead full 
and satisfactory lives—indeed, if civilization itself is 
to survive. The world is going through a period of 
unprecedented crisis, and the only way out is by 
utilizing to the full the techniques of science and its 
appeal to reason. Religious obscurantism blocks 
the road in many directions, but it is impossible to 
believe today that the Church is the only enemy to 
progress and that all will be well if people give up 
religion. 

What is not sufficiently realized, perhaps, is that 
it would be quite impossible to interest the general 
public and sell on bookstalls the sort of militant 
journal that Mr Cutner has in mind. It is reassuring, 
however, to be reminded by him that the recent 
changes introduce no new principle. 


: 


He points out, quite correctly, that a similar line 
was advocated by the late Charles A. Watts and 
F. J. Gould, Referring to a conversation with the 
former in 1911, he writes: * Not for him the crude 
Bible-banging, the head-on onslaughts on Christi- 
anity, the long discussions on Bible discrepancy and 
atrocities, and our general secular aggressiveness. 
And as for labels, he did not like the word atheism 
it alienated potential rationalist sympathizers... . 
No; Mr Watts wanted anthropology, evolution, 
and science in general to undermine the Christian 
religion—and he pointed out how he was com- 
missioning Joseph McCabe to give lantern lectures 
on evolution and other subjects.’ 

According to Mr Cutner, a similar policy was 
also advocated by the late Chapman Cohen. * He 
was strongly opposed to the old Bible-banging 
methods, as well as the billiard-ball atoms of the 
old materialists, He wanted us to meet Christianity 
with the weapons of history, philosophy and evo- 
lution. He had little use himself for Bible contra- 
dictions or articles on the age of the Gospels.’ 

It would seem that I am in good company. 
Literary Guide contains in every issue articles on 
science and philosophy, and the only recent novelty 
has been to add some articles on art, music, and 
literature. These subjects are to be the theme of the 
next RPA Annual Conference at Oxford. After all, 
rationalists are not always fighting, and it is as well 
to demonstrate that Christians do not have the 
monopoly of culture as they are sometimes apt to 
claim, But any journal that we read must contain 
some material that does not particularly interest us. 

The eight-page supplement has been added with- 
out extra charge for the benefit of those members 
who may feel that there is too little purely religious 
controversy in the rest of the paper and to give news 
of the movement. The problem is largely one of 
space. All the contributors to the Literary Guide 
and Rationalist Review are rationalists, and it is 
difficult to understand how Mr Cutner—who has 
been a member for fifty years—can come to the 
conclusion that the RPA * has now succumbed to 
the enemy ’. 

We are all united in our rejection of supernatural 
religion, but a glance at the names of the Honorary 
Associates of the RPA shows that as individuals we 
hold very different philosophies. Some are atheists, 
some agnostics, others are dialectical materialists, 
pragmatists, logical positivists, and so on, What 
we are surely agreed to avoid is not only specific 
creeds but their dogmatism and pretensions to 
final truth. The real betrayal of those who founded 


the RPA would be to turn it into an exclusive sect 
of Wee Frees, with a rigid orthodoxy which hurled 
anathemas at all heretics. 

Reason is out of fashion in these troubled times. 
But nothing else will restore sanity to a fevered 
world. Rationalism is an endeavour to persuade 
men to substitute reality thinking for fantasy think- 
ing. Nothing else will save us from disaster or 


liberate us from the fetters which prevent tke bulk 
of mankind from making the most of their tives. 


The Age of 
the Earth 


by MARTIN DAVIDSON 


\ 7 ARIOUS methods have been used to 
determine the age of the Earth but consider- 
able discrepancies—sometimes as great as a 
factor of about a hundred—have resulted. This is 
not surprising when we remember that the basis of 
some of the calculations ignored certain important 
features—and this has also occurred in other 
branches of science——as a result of which very mis- 
leading conclusions were deduced. In the third 
edition of his book, The Earth: Its Origin, History, 
and Physical Constitution (Cambridge University 
Press), Prof Sir Harold Jeffreys, FRS, gives 
a list of nine processes which have been suggested 
for finding the Earth’s age, but of these he eliminates 
six as unsatisfactory—a view which will be shared 
by most physicists, astronomers, and geologists— 
and of the remaining three he accepts only one as 
* quite satisfactory ’ though he admits that the other 
two ‘ may be’. 


The Big Bang 

These last two are: (1) The determination of the 
age of the Moon by certain calculations on the 
effects of tidal friction, from which it is deduced 
that if the Moon were formed from the Earth it 
must have been about 4,000 million years ago. 
This would give an approximate age for the Earth, 
but the method is not very satisfactory for various 
reasons with which we need not deal; one strong 
reason, however, in the opinion of the writer, is 
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that there is no convincing evidence that the Moon 
was ever formed from the Earth! (2) An approxi- 
mate age of the Earth has been found indirectly by 
determining the age of the stars, and this latter has 
been accomplished by the speed of recession of the 
extra-galactic nebula which are all running away 
from one another, the speed of one relative to any 
other depending on their distance apart. Assuming 
that the matter constituting these nebulae was in a 
comparatively concentrated state 2,000 million years 
ago and that the * big bang *, as it has been called 
that is, a terrific internal convulsion which dissipated 
the matter in every direction—took place about 
that time, the resulting nebula would be at the 
various distances and also moving, each one from 
the others, with the speeds of recession that we 
find at present. 


One of the Planets 


It may be assumed that the planetary systems are 
younger than the stars, for which reason 2,000 
million years might be set as the upper limit of the 
Earth's age, assuming the validity of this method. 

One very remarkable thing was that, while this 
evidence pointed to the age of the stars as a little 
less than 2,000 million years, other equally cogent 
our solar system—the 


evidence suggested that 
Earth included—-was probably about 3,000 million 
years old so that the planets were older than the 


stars! This curious anomaly proved rather dis- 
concerting to cosmologists but was partly cleared 
up recently by the discovery that they had been 
slightly misled by the * calibration’ of the distances 
of the Cepheid variables. It is impossible here to 
deal adequately with this important subject which 
would require a special article to itself, but briefly 
it can be summed up as follows. 

As their name implies, these stars pass through 
phases of variations in brightness, and it was found 
that the brighter ones took longer to go through 
these phases than the fainter ones, from which a 
correlation was established between the brightness 
of any one of these stars and the time of its changes 
in brightness (or in magnitude, to be more exact). 
Fortunately some of them in the Smaller Magellanic 
Cloud were of great assistance in a * calibration ’ 
process, the details of which need not be explained, 
and as a result, if one of these very luminous stars 
is detected in a far-off nebula, then, from its 
apparent brightness and its period of fluctuation in 
magnitude, its distance—and so the distance of the 
nebula—can be found. Recent research has shown 


that the ‘calibration’ was not exact and that 
possibly the distances of the nebule are twice as 
much as was previously believed, in consequence of 
which the period since the * big bang’ took place 
must be doubled. If the stars are about 4,000 
million years old—or perhaps a little less—it is 
not unreasonable to accept 3,000 million years as 
the age of the Earth. This is, however, dependent 
on the view that all conditions are known and that 
there are no vitiating factors such as have been 
encountered in the past, one example of which will 
now be given. 

Among the different methods adopted by Lord 
Kelvin for determining the age of the Earth, the 
one with which we are now concerned was based 
on the rate of cooling of our planet. It is scarcely 
necessary to remind readers that the temperature in 
the Earth's interior increases with the depth below 
the surface and within moderate depths this increase 
is about 1° C for each 80 feet. On the assumption 
that the internal heat of the Earth had been gradually 
dissipated into space from the time when it was a 
molten globe with a temperature of 4,500° C, 
Kelvin calculated that the temperature gradient 
just referred to would be reached in about 100 
million years—a figure which was later reduced to 
about 20 million years on the assumption of a lower 
original temperature. 


Radium into Lead 


It must be emphasized that the results were based 
on the assumption that no internal source of energy 
replaced any of the energy radiated away by the 
Earth. It is unnecessary to enlarge on the conflict 
between Kelvin and the uniformitarian geologists, 
who demanded a very much longer period, and it 
will suffice to say that the battle ended about the 
close of the last century with a decisive victory for 
the geologists. No blame, however, attaches to 
Kelvin, because it was not till 1896 that the disturbing 
factor in his computations was known to be the 
effect of the hitherto unsuspected radioactivity. The 
generation of radioactive processes which, as is 
now known, go on in the Earth's interior, slows 
down the rate of our planet's cooling and so vitiates 
Kelvin’s results. It seems almost ludicrous that this 
radioactivity that thus rendered invalid Kelvin’s 
work has, in more recent times, been utilized to give 
a more precise figure for the age of the Earth, and 
actually it is radioactivity, the method described by 
Jeffreys as * quite satisfactory’, that has provided 
the most reliable information on this subject. In the 
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following very short outline it will be assumed that 
readers have some knowledge of the disintegration 
of the atom and in particular of the disintegration 
of uranium through a series which finally ends in 
lead. 

To simplify the matter as much as possible, 
imagine that some thousands of millions of years 
ago certain rocks contained a very high percentage of 
radium in comparison with the amount of lead, so 
that the latter can be ignored or it can be assumed 
that there was no lead. Disintegration of the 
uranium proceeds over the millions ef years, and 
when the modern physicist makes an analysis of the 
ores he finds a certain amount of uranium still left 
and also a certain amount of lead. Knowing the 
rate of disintegration of uranium and the lead/ 
uranium ratio, it is possible to determine the number 
of years since the formation of the rocks, It is 
interesting to know that this method was used 
about forty-five years ago for finding the age of 
minerals, and one very important point is worthy of 
special notice, that the above ratio was nearly the 
same for the minerals of the same geological age—an 
indication that considerable reliance can be placed 
in the method. 


Measuring by Helium 


In addition to the lead/uranium ratio the helium/ - 


uranium ratio has also been used, but certain un- 
satisfactory features are present in this method—one 
of which is the possibility of a gas like helium 
escaping from the rocks—and in some cases in- 
consistent results have been found. The helium/ 
uranium method has also been used to find the ages 
of iron meteorites, but it is doubtful whether the 
higher figures—up to 7,000 million years—are 
reliable. Prof F. A. Paneth pointed out at a 
Geophysical Discussion of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, October 26, 1951, that modern determin- 
ations of the radioactivity of meteorites consider- 
ably surpassed in accuracy those of twenty-five years 
ago and had shown the latter to be about ten times 
too big. He added that the date of solidification of 
many meteorites had been determined by the helium 
method and in some cases found to be less than 
half-a-million years ago, He also emphasized that 
these bodies are too complicated and variable to be 
accounted for by the astronomer’s simple assumption 
that they represented fragments of an exploded 
planet similar to the Earth. * Each one probably 
had had its own geological history and might be 
entirely different from a neighbour, found, by 
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chance, on the Earth, within a few miles of it’ 
(The Observatory, 71, 865, December 1951). 

The writer fully agrees with this statement. 
Meteorites have provided headaches for astronomers 
(so also have meteors and comets) and it is very 
difficult to fit any of these bodies into a theory for 
explaining the origin of our planets; it would be 
utterly useless to deduce any results concerning the 
age of the Earth from data connected with meteor- 
ites, meteors, or comets. 

Reverting to the lead/uranium method on which 
Jeffreys places the most reliance, he summarizes 
the position in a table on p 268 of the book previously 
mentioned, and the results are as follows: 

Starting with the formation of the Earth’s crust 
as the initial condition, the lead/uranium ratio 
Suggests a period less than 4,000 million years; 
but assuming the initial conditions to be the crystal- 
lization of the oldest rocks the period exceeds 
2,100 million years. Other periods are given, some 
greater and some less than the above figures, but 
most of these are derived from data which cannot 
be regarded as satisfactory. It should be added, 
however, that the period derived from the recession 
of the nebule, the initial condition being the 
formation of the Universe, the * big bang ’- 
assuming that this was the method of formation of 
the Universe—is given as 2,000 million years. As 
the book appeared before the discovery that the 
‘calibration’ previously referred to was not strictly 
accurate, the 2,000 may now be replaced by 4,000. 


Speculation 

If, however, the Universe is 4,000 million years 
old we should expect the Earth to be considerably 
younger than this, though Jeffreys suggests the 
possibility of the Universe containing the solar 
system for a long time before it proceeded to 
disperse. While admitting the possibility of this, 
the present writer does not think it is very probable, 
and he would be prepared to accept 3,000 million 
years as a fair approximation to the age of the 
Earth. In doing so he bears in mind the fact that 
astronomers are usually cautious about their pro- 
nouncements and the above one is no exception to 
what is, after all, only an opinion on a subject 
open to considerable doubt and even speculation. 


Mr E. C. Francis, 18 Solent Road, Southbourne, 
Bournemouth (Telephone: Southbourne 48013), would 
like to contact other members of the RPA living in his 
neighbourhood, Anyone interested is invited to get into 
touch with him, 


Notes and News 


HE storm and rioting in Belgium over a new Edu- 

cation Rill which has displeased the Catholics is an 
ugly manifestation of the lengths to which political 
Catholicism is prepared to go. From 1950 to 1954 there 
was a Catholic government in power and the Church 
has taken its defeat badly. The recent trouble sprang 
from the government decision to put Catholic schools 
under the heading of * education organized by private 
persons which may be grant-aided’. It can hardly be 
disputed that church schools almost everywhere are 
usually inferior in quality to those provided by the 
State. Unhappily, they still survive in this country. 


It is no contradiction for rationalists to crusade against 
compulsory religious education and yet feel sympathy 
and admiration for the stand made by most of the 
churches in South Africa against the new laws taking 
the education of natives out of their hands. It is all a 
matter of intention. The South African government has 
no desire to give the native population any serious 
education. The monstrous injustice of apartheid has 
brought about a united front on this issue between 
representatives of very different political parties and 
creeds—but not the Dutch Reformed Church. 

* 

Oxford has always been a popular choice for the 
Annual Conference of the RPA. It will be held this year 
at Lady Margaret Hall from Saturday, July 30, to 


Wednesday, August 3, and the general theme of the 


discussions, ‘The Arts in Society’, will give ample 
opportunity to the distinguished authorities who have 
been invited to speak to relate the life of reason to the 
cultural whole without which neither the individual nor 
society can be complete. The charge to members and 
associates, for accommodation and lectures, will be 6 gns, 
non-members 7 gns, and students 34 gns. Applications 
for tickets should be addressed to the RPA Ltd, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2. 


There has been general approval of the decision to 
use the F.C.C. Watts Memoria! Fund in order to provide 
grants to winners of a prize essay and so enable them to 
attend the RPA Annua! Conference. We hope that 
members will subscribe generously to a fund which 
should have the result of bringing fresh and young blood 
into the movement. The worst fate that could befall any 
organization is to cease to attract youth, 


There is, nevertheless, much to be derived still from 
the wisdom of age. Proclaiming his faith in humanism, in 
the Twentieth Century, Mr E. M. Forster—a survivor of 
the famous Bloomsbury group, which included Bertrand 
Russell, Maynard Keynes, and Lytton Strachey—writes 
as follows: * To believe anything because someone has 
said it or because some institution has promulgated it, 
seems to me dead wrong. Many people—people of 
ability, insight, and virtue—will say that it is | who 
am wrong here, If they say that, they are not humanists. 
lam a humanist, Here is the dividing line.’ 


Heathiana 


HE Greatest Myth of Allis th, myth that myths 
really fortify us. 
It was with these words that | opened, years ago, the 
first column in this series; and they seem to me to be as 
true as ever, and even more pertinent, 


I cannot for the life of me agree with those tender- 
minded folk who pay discreet homage to the services 
which fantasies are supposed to render. 

It is understandable that men, in the early stages of 
growing up, should find fairy-tales helpful—as children 
clutch at supports while learning to walk. Many 
continue to find it necessary to cling to adventitious aids, 
But that is no reason why we should stoop to their form 
of locomotion; nor why we should encourage them in 
the mistaken belief that they are standing upright. 


It is one matter to look sympathetically upon a defect, 
but quite another to admire it. There are ugly conse- 
quences of encouraging the illusion of perfectitude by 
the imperfect. In The Country of the Blind, the man 
who sees runs the risk of having his eyes put out. 
Intolerant censorship of realities is an abiding threat 
to human dignity. It spawns heresy-hunts, inquisitorial 
tortures, and religious wars. 


If anyone among you doubts present dangers let 
him take a glance at the tortuous procedure of the 
myth-merchants, They shamelessly expound /eeling- 
statements as though they were meaning-statements. 
When Truth confounds Revelation, revelation belatedly 
becomes allegorical Enlightenment. When Facts are 
unpalatable there is a retreat to Fanaticism. At a famous 
meeting of the British Association the then Bishop 
of Oxford, when it was reported that the blood of 
guinea-pigs crystallizes in rhombohedrons, jumped up 
and declared heatedly that * such notions lead directly 
to Atheism’. These doings strike a familiar chord, 


There was something to be said for Sam Wilberforce. 
He did not shirk entering the arena of intelligent con- 
troversy. Our contemporary Mythologists adopt a trick 
worth two of that. Religious experience, it seems, is so 
utterly different from all other forms of experience that 
there can be no conflict between it and them. 

Someone said that we should never pick a quarrel 
even when it is ripe. If we don’t pick this one it will go 
rotten on us. 

War is the acid test of religious pretensions. There is 
not, and never has been, a Christian solution to 
war. If it is ever eradicated it will, like poverty and 
disease, be through the secular labours of secular 
minds conscious of their common humanity, What 
scientific thought has brought into being only scientific 
thought can learn to control. Soporific Evangelism and 
arrogant Mariolatry are both irrelevancies to this task— 
spiders’ webs across the mouth of a gun. 


Vv 


Faith of the Fathers 


by A. D. HOWELL SMITH 

HE latest study of early Christian thought 
Leaders of Early Christian Thought, by Sydney 
Herbert Melione, MA, DSc; Lindsey Press, 
_ 158--is offered to those who are interested in the 
subject but are ‘bewildered by the massively 
detailed expositions in the larger works on the 
history of Christian Doctrine’. Mr Mellone 
complains of the * profoundly pessimistic ' opinion 
that the history of Christian doctrines and * the 
history of the Church at large’ discloses * an alien 
philosophical method and illegitimate growth of 
ecclesiastical authority’. He takes the view that 
* Christianity became theological because man is 
rational. The influence of Greek philosophy did 
not go far enough; it would have been better for 
Christianity had its exponents learned more than 
they did from Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics.’ 
The Fathers of the primitive Church proposed to 
base their teaching on the Old and New Testaments, 
the latter as interpreting the former. Granting 
their premises that this mass of documents was 
inspired and infallible, they were following a 
legitimate line of reasoning, which could only take 
intelligible shape in the thought-forms of their age. 
Mr Mellone commences his study with an excellent 
sketch of the historical setting in which Christianity 
opposed and was influenced by a great variety of 
cults and philosophies. From Stoicism it took over 
the idea of a natural law, divinely implanted in the 
‘human mind, to which the laws of States conformed 
more or less or from which they deviated. He 
quotes an eloquent passage from Cicero on natural 
law. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, who converted 
Augustine, wrote of natural law in the Ciceronian 
vein. Something is said of Mithraism, which 
appears to have had a severe moral code; it was 
one of the last of the rivals of Christianity. But 
withdrawal of imperial patronage rapidly led to its 
disappearance. Its survival would have loaded 
religion with an absurd cosmology, which would 
seem to have been less detachable from its theology, 
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so far as we know the latter, than medieval cos- 
mology is from Christianity. 

A considerable number of the doctors of the 
Church are brought to our notice—Justin Martyr, 
Irenzus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Athanasius, Ambrose, Augustine, and others—and 
their teaching is carefully expounded. The stages 
of growth of the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation are traced up to the Councils of Nicwa 
and Chalcedon, when they received their final 
forms. 

Mr Mellone is a Unitarian. He adheres neither 
to the Christology of Athanasius nor to that of 
Arius. But he has more sympathy with Athanasius. 
The Christ of Arius was neither God nor man. 
Unitarians do not equate Jesus with God or make 
him the Second Person of the Trinity. They hold 
that Jesus exemplified in his life that fellowship 
with and obedience to God to which not even the 
best of other men have yet attained. Anglican 
divines of modernist leanings, like the late Bishop 
Barnes, also seem to hold this view. But there is 
no question that the great leaders of Christian 
thought in ante-Nicene and post-Nicene times saw 
the Incarnation as a miracle that had no parallel 
either in the past or the future. Jesus was the Logos 
made flesh. No other could be that. 

It is difficult to follow the mental processes of 
men whose outlook on the world was so remote 
from ours, though the attempt must be made. 
Heresy was easy to fall into; the heretics protested 
their orthodoxy. Was Nestorius really a Nestorian? 
He was excommunicated by the Council of Ephesus 
(431) for making Christ a twofold being. But 
during his exile he wrote The Bazaar of Heraclides, 
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in which he affirmed his agreement with the canon 
put forward at the Council of Chalcedon (451)— 
still the orthodox teaching of the Church—that 
Jesus had a divine personality with two natures and 
two wills, perfectly united but not confused. Did 
Apollinaris deny everything human to Jesus, except 
his body? This reputed heretic was anathematized 
for saying that the Logos took the place of a 
human soul in the Son of God. But he taught that 
the Logos was * the divine original ’ of human nature. 


The Logos made flesh was the perfection of that. 


nature under carnal limitations. 

Mr Mellone devotes a chapter to the evolution of 
the idea of the Holy Spirit, whose nature and status 
were long matters of uncertainty and debate. 
Eastern is still divided from Western Christendom 
on the question whether the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father only or from the Father and the 
Son. An account is given of Augustine's controversy 
with the Pelagians and the Semi-Pelagians over 
grace, predestination, and free ,will, ending in a 
compromise which rejected the Bishop of Hippo’s 


Science and Communism 


CORRESPONDENCE 


extreme views on predestination and_ irresistible 
grace. 

There is a chapter in Mr Mellone’s book on the 
evolution of the Christian ministry and the constitu- 
tion of the Church. The modern Catholic conception 
of the Church is substantially that of Cyprian, who 
saw in it an organized system, governed by bishops, 
equal in status and authority—a federal system, not 
the totalitarian system of medieval Latin Christen- 
dom. The Papal claims of Stephen were bitterly 
resisted by Cyprian. Rome was for him the centre 
and the source of Catholic unity, but he ack- 
nowledged no ‘Bishop of Bishops’ ruling the 
episcopate. 

The last chapter, on the Sacraments, is chiefly 
concerned with baptism and the Eucharist. The 
grace conveyed by these rites in the Church of the 
Fathers was the same as it is for the modern 
Catholic Church.  Transubstantiation was not 
taught. But the symbols of the body and blood 
of Christ were believed to undergo a supernatural 
change when certain words were pronounced, 


On another matter | desire to 


Sir,—A correspondent in your 
March issue, resentful of —to him 

a too close association of 
science with communism, seems 
to have reached a new low level 
of obtuse foolishness; when such 
so-called opinions are possible is 
it not vitally necessary that 
rationalists should insist on such 
developments—of socialism and 
communism—as being natural 
phenomena (in succession, if 
practicable, to like treatment of 
supernatural religion)? 

To make clear if such are 
beneficial or not-—in what ways 
and to what parts of the human 
race are they beneficial? Without 
any labelling or political implica- 
tions whatever, they do seem to 
mark a trend in human thought 
and organization which results 
directly from an instinctive urge 
in evolutionary growth towards 
association and co-operation. 

If this is so, it appears that the 
race is entering into a period of 


increased gregariousness, which 
should be a very welcome change 
from our long nursery epoch 
with its manifold barbarianisms, 
its half-animal egoistic individual- 
isms, its disparateness of indi- 
viduals, and its immense young- 
childish capacity for belief and 
idolatry. Natural history in- 
vestigation on these lines would 
lead direct to understanding and 
abandonment of the dangerous 
ideologies which so directly make 
war possible. These are all 
at a very low childish level. 
Their removal would lead to 
understanding instead of fear, to 
mutual confidence instead of sus- 
picion, and we could abolish for 
ever the disgraceful H-bomb. 
Hythe, Hants L. SYMNS 


Policy of ‘ Literary Guide ’ 

Sir,—As a member of the 
RPA, | trust that the letter of 
Mr Crouch in your April issue 
will be carefully considered. He 
speaks for many of us. 


draw your attention to the follow- 
ing: °*Too often he becomes 
supercilious and sinks to trivial 
arguments, glaring exaggerations, 
and prejudiced judgments. His 
simplifications become slick and 
often sheer falsifications.’ This is 
not an introduction to Dr J. 
Lewis's book, but a quotation from 
same, page 224. He is referring 
to the philosophy of our honoured 
president. Apart from the un- 
mitigated nonsense of the pas- 
sage, | feel it rather disloyal to 
classify this book as a member's 
edition. L. Yeats 
Zurich 
Reform ‘Religions’ Altogether 
Sir,—Recent articles in the 
Literary Guide and other journals 
of the same general type indicate, 
methinks, a new ‘failure of 
nerve’, a strange timidity and 
wish to conciliate the orthodox 
Christians and Jews. This is a 
strange and reactionary attitude, 
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We agnostics and atheists can 
afford to reject weak and lame 
compromise and gratuitous apolo- 
getics. 

The future belongs to us. 
Superstition in what is called 
religion should be vigorously 
exposed and opposed. Science, 
1 admit, is not omniscient. It 
cannot, and does not claim to, 
explain * everything’ in life and 
Nature, but does it follow that 
we are bound to accept irrational 
beliefs, even provisionally? | 
venture to deny this conclusion. 
We have the alternative of sus- 
pending judgment, of adopting 
the agnostic position. We either 
know or we do not know—belief 
is an unnecessary concept, as 
some psychologists have the can- 
dour to point out. 

I reject Christianity because it 
is silly and childish. What is true 
in it is notnew. Amos and 
Micah anticipated Jesus and Paul. 
These latter figures have no 
message whatever for us. Justice 


and mercy are eminently reason- 
able, and abundant experience of 
the race proves that. Civilization 
cannot exist without these values, 
and neither miracles nor mystiques 
of any sort are needed to justify 
them. Social utility and survival 
argue for them convincingly. 
Victor S. YARROS 
La Jolla, California 


Joseph McCabe 

Sir,—I have just received the 
February issue of the Review, and 
thus first became aware of the 
death of Joseph McCabe, which 
passed unnoticed in the local 
press. 

I wish to pay tribute to this 
remarkable man. Some years 
ago, while a student at the 
University of Sydney, I was 
inclining towards the view that 
the Roman Catholic form of 
Christianity might be true and 
that the Roman Church was the 
only salvation for modern man. 
It was then I discovered McCabe, 


with the result that | was quickly 
disillusioned of these fancies. | 
have since read many of his 
works (only a portion, however, 
of his large output) and have 
never failed to be entertained by 
them and amazed at his vast 
learning. There can be no better 
cure for tendencies to Roman 
Catholicism than McCabe, with 
his forthright style, his common 
sense, humour, knowledge and 
self-confidence. Few men have 
done so much for freethought, 
and I trust the RPA will recognize 
his achievements in some abiding 
way. 

When one observes the strange 
veneration with which the Roman 
Catholic Church is regarded by 
the Press and many whose own 
views are far removed from those 
of the Church, the value and 
necessity of the work of men like 
Joseph McCabe becomes obvious. 
May he rest in peave! 

J. O. C. Fettows 

Sumner Hill, Australia 
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